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FOR  some  years  past  many  urban  district 
councils  and  corporations  have  been  con- 
sidering the  adoption  of,  or  have  actually 
adopted,  the  Public  Libraries  Acts.  And  since 
Mr.  John  Dillon’s  amended  Act  was  passed  in  the 
autumn  of  last  year  rural  district  councils  have 
been  acting  in  the  matter.  To  facilitate  this 
movement,  so  helpful  to  Ireland  in  her  industrial 
and  literary  revival,  has  been  the  object  of  Mr. 
Johnston  and  myself  in  writing  and  issuing,  with 
other  interesting  matter,  the  papers  which  follow. 
We  would  ask  a favourable  reception  of  this  little 
brochure  from  the  Irish  press  and  [members  of  our 
corporations  and  local  councils# 

M.  J.  G. 
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Public  (libraries  for  Ireland. 


THE  GENERAL  ASPECT. 

7¥S  most  people  interested  in  the  subject  are  aware, 
certain  units  which  may  be  classed  roughly  as 
towns  were,  since  1894,  enabled  by  law  to  start 
such  libraries  in  Ireland,  but  this  year  there  has  been 
passed  an  Amending  Act,  giving  the  same  facilities 
to  Rural  Districts.  Speaking  generally,  a rate  may 
be  struck  in  both  Urban  and  Rural  Districts  of  one 
penny  in  the  £ for  starting  libraries,  the  resolution 
of  the  majority  of  a Council  being  sufficient ; and 
twenty  ratepayers  can,  in  case  the  Councils  do  not 
act,  compel  the  Mayor  or  Chairman  to  have  a poll- 
ing paper  distributed,  and  then,  if  an  affirmative  vote 
is  given,  the  Council  must  form  a committee  of  them- 
selves, or  outsiders,  to  put  the  Acts  in  motion. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that,  although  our  people 
are  highly  gifted,  yet  they  have  on  the  whole  been 
afforded  very  small  chance  of  learning  or  cultivation. 
Their  natural  language  having  been  checked,  English, 
its  substitute,  was  taught,  during  the  most  part  of  last 
century,  in  Government  schools,  which  were  badly 
organized,  unsuitable  in  their  educational  ideals,  and, 
indeed,  totally  out  of  harmony  with  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  both  as  Catholics  and  Irishmen.  We 
speak  here,  of  course,  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Irish  people.  This  system  of  education  prevented 
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them  from  appreciating  what  a great  store  of  natural 
food  for  the  mind  books  contain.  They  are  a long- 
memoried  race,  however,  and  found  a kind  of  institute 
for  literature  in  historical  and  legendary  tradition 
and  in  the  popular  press.  Indeed,  one  great  journal* 
introduced  genuine  literature  to  the  people,  and  suc- 
ceeded, too,  for  a few  decades,  in  getting  circulated 
throughout  the  country  a famous  series  of  small 
books,  whose  popularity  gave  way  only  before  the 
engrossing  interest  of  vital  political  and  economic 
questions.  Thus  a field  was  left  open  for  that  great 
invasion  of  ephemeral  English  reading  matter,  which, 
mostly  arising  in  London  in  the  early  eighties,  has 
now  by  its  weight  of  capital  and  an  undoubted 
attraction,  both  of  price  and  ease  of  assimilation, 
driven  from  the  field  nearly  every  book  of  value 
dealing  with  Irish  subjects.  And  Moore,  Davis, 
Mangan,  Kickham,  and  other  Anglo-Irish  writers, 
so  prized  in  the  past,  have  to  yield  up  their  place  to 
worthless  British  periodicals,  the  chief  attraction  of 
which  seems  to  be  cheapness,  joined  to  bulk,  lurid- 
ness, and  the  exaggerated  romance  of  English  stock 
character  from  peer  to  pauper,  described  by  class 
and  according  to  formulae. 

We  believe  the  Irish  people  have  but  to  under- 
stand the  advantages  libraries  afford  in  order  to  be 
quite  ready  to  contribute  towards  their  support. 

A spirit  of  reading  would  make  home  much  more 
attractive,  especially  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
family,  and  be  something  of  weight  in  the  scales 
against  the  often  substantial,  insidious  comforts  of 


a I refer  here  to  the  old  Nation  of  Davis,  Duffy  and  Dillon. 
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public-house  parlours  and  snuggeries — comforts  which 
are  unfortunately  lacking  so  often  in  Irish  country 
houses.  And,  again,  reading  will  introduce  and 
maintain  order  and  quietness,  and  help  to  prevent 
drinking  and  gambling.  It  is  evident  that  some  of 
the  persons  who  would  assist  in  the  formation  and 
management  of  public  or  voluntary  libraries  should 
be  of  more  than  average  culture,  experience,  and 
authority.  Naturally  the  clergy  should  be  chosen 
amongst  the  very  first  on  the  Library  Committee, 
which,  as  stated  above,  and  as  explained  in  the  Acts, 
may  be  composed  of  persons  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Councils.  A priest’s  knowledge,  training, 
social  position,  and  general  experience  of  the  wants 
of  his  people  give  him  almost  a right  to  be  at  once 
nominated.  He  can,  too,  be  of  great  assistance  in 
seeing  after  the  nomination  by  the  promoters  of  the 
library  of  other  suitable  persons,  and  the  Council 
will  in  all  probability  consult  him  on  the  subject. 
Certain  other  persons  may  be  suggested  as  likely  to 
prove  useful  members  of  this  committee,  such  as  the 
educated  gentry,  doctors,  and  lawyers.  Experienced 
teachers,  too,  both  men  and  women,  would  be  of 
value  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  selecting 
books  for  the  library. 

The  choice  and  appointment  of  a librarian  is  a very 
important  matter,  so  much  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  duties  of  that  office  are  fulfilled.  Be- 
sides a knowledge  of  books,  there  is  also  required 
business  ability  in  checking  and  looking  after  them, 
and,  very  particularly,  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  intellectual  wants  of  others.  A person  of  wide 
culture  is  not  of  necessity,  and  indeed  frequently  is 
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not  at  all,  businesslike  enough  to  keep  things  in  order 
or  to  maintain  discipline.  Knowledge  of  books  is 
necessary  because,  although  assisted  by  the  com- 
mittee and  under  their  authority,  it  will  be  his 
business  to  be  continually  suggesting  additions  to  the 
library,  while  without  method  there  is  certain  to  be 
disorder  and  untidiness,  with  consequent  loss  of 
others’  time  as  well  as  the  librarian’s  own.  In 
assisting  others  in  the  choice  of  books  some  know- 
ledge of  character  is  required,  so  that  intelligent 
replies  may  be  given  to  the  numerous  questions  about 
books  which  readers  are  always  making  in  libraries. 
It  is  probable  that  women  with  the  necessary  quali- 
ties for  library  work  may  be  often  more  easily  found 
than  men.  They  are  certainly,  as  a rule,  as  well 
read  and  as  methodical  as  men,  and  very  frequently 
far  better  acquainted  than  they  are  with  the  ways 
of  young  people,  to  whom,  of  course,  books  will  be 
given  out,  and  they  are  generally  just  as  observant 
of  character,  and  often  more  tactful.  A clever,  kind 
teacher,  male  or  female,  would  thus  often  prove 
suitable  for  the  post,  more  especially  in  small  places, 
where  the  services  of  a properly-trained  professional 
librarian  would  be  too  expensive.  A small  sum  a 
year  would  often  be  in  such  a place  quite  a sufficient 
inducement  to  a teacher  to  take  up  what  would  be 
congenial  work,  and  work  which,  as  the  little  library 
could  be  started  in  the  school-house,  such  a person, 
who  generally  lives  on  the  spot,  would  find  easy  to 
accomplish.  Indeed,  the  Amendment  Act  referred 
to  above  contains  this  very  plan  as  one  that  might 
be  found  convenient. 

As  regards  the  library  building,  it  must  not  be  for- 
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gotten  that  some  of  the  readers  should  be  provided 
with  facilities  for  reading  without  being  obliged  to 
bring  their  volumes  home  with  them,  and  that  it  is 
very  doubtful,  indeed,  if  the  small  remuneration 
which  would  satisfy  a teacher  for  undertaking  simply 
the  handing  out  and  registering  the  books  for  home 
/ readers  would  suffice,  if  the  duties  of  remaining  a 

few  hours  after  school  hours  to  superintend  the 
readers  there  were  also  obligatory.  Hence,  if  the 
district  could  at  all  afford  it,  it  would  be  very  much 
better  to  build  a library  or  rent  or  buy  a small  house 
and  fit  it  up  for  this  purpose,  remembering  that  the 
latter  alternative  might  cost  more,  and  would  very 
probably  not  be  at  all  so  suitable.  A library,  like 
a college,  should  not  alone  supply  a want,  but  be 
an  attraction  which  a few  benches,  desks,  and 
shelves  would  not  be  except  in  a very  poor  place 
indeed.  A specially  constructed  building,  even 
though  small,  would  be  a permanent  ornament  to 
the  locality  as  well  as  an  attraction,  provided  it 
were  sufficiently  comfortable.  It  would,  of  course, 
be  supplied  with  solid,  comfortable  furniture.  Chairs 
should  be  provided,  and  not  benches  without  backs 
— which  are  so  tiring — and  either  tables  or  table- 
desks.  There  should,  too,  be  plenty  of  light  and 
heat.  But  the  details  of  such  matters  may  be  safely 
k left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  who  will 
know  what  resources  are  available  when  a rate 
is  struck,  and  other  sources  of  revenue  tapped,  such 
as  grants  in  aid,  or  gifts  of  books  or  money  from 
friends.  Experience  has  shown  that  in  places  where 
the  valuation  is  small  the  rent  alone  is  not  sufficient 
for  more  than  a bare  start.  In  the  more  wealthy 
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districts,  such  as  prosperous  country  towns,  where 
more  than  a room,  rented  for  the  purpose,  or  more 
than  the  use  of  the  school-house  is  possible,  a 
fully-equipped  library  building  should  be  aimed  at, 
though  it  must,  of  course,  as  a general  rule,  be  on 
a small  scale  in  Ireland,  unless  some  philanthropist 
as  Mr.  Carnegie  is  ready  to  lend  a hand.  Thus 
leaving  the  size  an  open  question,  the  library 
building  should  contain,  besides  the  lending  de- 
partment, a reading-room,  well  stocked  with  up-to- 
date  encyclopaedias  (such  as  Chambers’  admirable 
volumes),  atlases,  dictionaries,  &c.,  which,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  would  not  be  lent  out,  and  also 
a well-selected  and  varied  stock  of  the  better 
magazines  and  periodicals. 

The  reading-room  should  be  large  enough  to 
afford  accommodation  for  any  exceptional  influx 
of  visitors,  such  as  a fair  or  a holiday  might  easily 
bring  in  from  the  surrounding  districts,  to  whom  it 
might  be  made  available,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Johnstone. 
If  this  undoubted  taste  for  periodic  literature  were 
catered  for,  it  would  encourage  a taste  for  literature 
of  a better  class  by  the  proximity  of  books  and 
facilities  for  reading  or  borrowing  them. 

The  number  of  books  with  which  a beginning 
might  be  made  would  depend  likewise  upon  the 
resources  of  the  committee.  There  must  not  be 
too  few ; but  how  many  will  suffice  is  - a point 
which  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  based  on 
common  sense  applied  to  its  particular  local  or 
other  circumstances,  and  aided  by  information  about 
what  has  been  done  by  other  Library  Committees, 
as  set  forth  in  their  reports,  or  in  reply  to  questions 
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addressed  to  them,  which  all  the  librarians  in  charge 
are  generally  -delighted  to  supply.  For  instance, 
one  might  reply  that  in  this  district  such  and  such 
a class  of  volumes  were  on  the  shelves,  never  asked 
for ; a second,  that  many  which  he  was  short  of 
were  frequently  inquired  after ; and  a third,  that 
he  was  frequently  lacking  in  enough  books  of  any 
kind — questions,  however,  which  the  experience  of 
a qualified  professional  librarian  would  answer,  and 
so  save  the  committee  both  time  and  money. 
Hence  we  may  here  again  urge  that  if  the  funds 
*can  possibly  support  the  charge  such  a librarian 
be  at  once  employed ; but  care  should  be  taken 
that  he  acts  under  the  criticism  of  the  committee, 
the  more  so  that  it  is  not  easy  at  present  to  get 
qualified  Irish  librarians. 

We  think  it  useful  to  append  a few  remarks  with 
regard  to  librarians’  experience  of  the  classes  or 
kinds  of  books  in  demand  in  public  libraries.  This 
experience,  as  stated  in  their  reports,  suggests  at 
once  the  simple  broad  division  into  fiction  and  non- 
fiction, for  it  has  been  found  that  nearly  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  books  read  are  fiction,  which  leaves,  in 
a small  library,  little  importance  attaching — at  least 
as  regards  their  numbers — to  books  in  the  non-fiction 
division,  the  explanation,  of  course,  being  that  the 
majority  of  readers  attending  or  borrowing  are  tired 
and  want  to  be  amused : so  that  were  there  a little 
library  of  a couple  of  hundred  volumes  started, 
sav,  in  a school-room,  the  fiction  books  would  be, 
roughly,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  and  the  re- 
mainder, non-fiction,  fifty.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  of  a further  division  of  the  latter,  whilst 
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the  former  might  be  sub-divided,  say,  into  general 
fiction  and  historic  romance.  Suppose  a thousand 
volumes,  then  fiction  might  be  general  fiction 
(adults),  historic  romance  (sub-divided  into  Anglo- 
Irish,  English,  Scottish,  French,  &c.,  &c.),  and  books 
for  [young  people,  whilst  non-fiction,  numbering  in 
this  case  about  three  hundred  books,  might  include 
history  (Irish,  British,  French,  &c.)  biography  (Irish 
and  other),  science  (agriculture,  economics,  physics), 
religion  (biography,  doctrinal,  &c.).  With  still  larger 
numbers  of  books,  three,  five,  six,  or  ten  thousand,  the 
non-fiction  department  would  include  a proportionally 
larger  number  of  different  categories  divided  into 
large  divisions,  which  might  be  again  sub-divided  if 
necessary.  Thus  under  non-fiction  would  be  found, 
say,  biography  sub-divided  into  Irish,  British,  French, 
German,  sub-divided  under  each  of  these  into  saints, 
statesmen,  soldiers,  literary  men,  &c.  Science  would 
include  mental  and  moral  science  (psychology,  ethics 
and  economics,  logic,  metaphysics),  and  physical 
science,  (physics,  chemistry,  geology,  agriculture), 
which  latter  would,  of  course,  include,  in  the  case  of 
an  Irish  library,  a comparatively  large  and  carefully 
chosen  number  of  books  dealing  with  the  practical 
applications  of  science  to  agriculture.  But  the  exact 
division  and  sub-division  of  books  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent,  if  not  altogether,  on  the  views  of  the 
librarian  or  other  person  of  culture  who  might 
undertake  the  task  of  managing  them. 

That  a librarv  should  be  useful,  so  far  as  means 
and  opportunities  permit,  is  the  prime  necessity, 
and,  of  course,  the  larger  the  number  of  books  and 
the  more  minute  their  classification,  the  more  useful 
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a library  will  be.  But  we  may  urge  that  a beginning 
should  be  made,  even  if  it  be  only  in  the  most  humble 
way.  It  might  be,  for  instance,  only  of  a hundred 
books,  with  fiction  restricted  to  fifty,  and  the 
remainder  good  volumes  of  general  information 
dealing  advisedly  with  subjects  helpful  to  the  Irish 
people  in  their  hard  struggle  against  the  many 
difficulties  which  the  economic  condition  of  the 
world  and  their  own  old-fashioned  methods  have 
i brought  upon  them. 

We  would  urge  upon  every  influential  person  in 
the  country,  no  matter  what  his  social  position  is, 
to  lend  his  aid  towards  making  some  beginning.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  many 
ratepayers  who  are  in  Ireland  so  often  taxed  locally 
beyond  their  means,  in  addition  to  what  may 
assuredly  be  truly  called  the  monstrous  burden  of 
imperial  taxation.  But  if  the  whole  question  of 
public  libraries  were  clearly  laid  before  our  generally 
intelligent  and  knowledge-loving  people,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  they  would  not  be  ready  to  pay 
even  the  full  amount  permitted  by  law  of  one  penny 
( in  the  pound  when  added  to  their  rates.  Parents 
would  without  doubt  welcome  what  would  be  to 
many  of  them  an  excellent  means  of  helping  at  a 
small  cost  clever  children  of  theirs  to  improve  their 
minds  and  learn  something  of  what  must  be  done  if 
agriculture  and  industries  of  all  kinds  in  Ireland  are 
not  to  be  gradually  eliminated.  And  in  this  connec- 
tion we  may  note  that  if,  as  is  likely,  the  next  decade 
sees  methods  of  elementary  and  middle  class  educa- 
tion completely  reorganised  on  more  practical  and 
less  literary  lines,  public  libraries  will  be  of  assist- 
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ance  to  all,  and  more  especially  to  boys  whose  formal 
education  ceases  on  his  leaving  school.  Mr.  Johnstone 
notices  the  rather  amusing  permission  granted  to 
public  library  authorities  of  accepting  unoffered 
(up  to  the  present)  science  and  art  grants  in  aid. 
And  we  hope  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Education  of  Ireland,  which  has  assumed 
control  over  science  and  art  institutions,  may  see  its 
way  to  making  possible  a use  of  this  permission.3. 
If  they  were  to  grant  £100  a year  to  every  town  in 
Ireland  that  had  actually  started  a public  library,  it 
would  be  a very  encouraging  thing,  besides  being 
one  likely  to  aid  the  Board  very  considerably  in  its 
own  good  work.  Since  it  is  probable  that  within 
a few  years  every  town  will  have  a technical  school,, 
it  would  be  convenient  and  an  excellent  plan  to  have 
the  library  along  with  it,  as  we  find  in  Clonmel.  So 
much  for  the  hope  of  the  country — our  young  people, 
but  will  not  the  parents  themselves  and  grown-up 
people  also  benefit?  Our  people  have  not  yet 
learned,  unfortunately,  the  art  of  making  their 
homes  at  all  comfortable  or  attractive,  to  which 
lack,  as  we  have  hinted,  is  due,  most  probably,  a 
good  deal  of  our  people’s  deplorable  intemperance^ 
As  the  temperance  movement  will  ultimately  benefit 
them  all,  body  and  soul,  and  the  proper  care  of  and 
surroundings  of  both,  and  make  for  quiet  home  life 
and  self-culture,  so,  we  may  suppose,  public  libraries, 
and  the  habit  of  reading  they  will  induce,  will  help 
the  cause  of  temperance,  by  causing  to  grow  a love 
of  quiet  places  far  removed  from  scenes  of  revel  and 

a Mr.  Wyndham  said  recently  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  some 
scheme  for  aiding  local  charities  was  under  consideration. 
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Foot-note  should  read — “Mr.  Wyndham  said 
“recently  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
“ some  scheme  for  aiding  Local  Libraries  was 
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riotous  excitement : for  the  most  part  of  the  drink 
consumed  in  Ireland  is  in  the  public-houses  them- 
selves and  not  at  home.  If  reading  help  temperance, 
it  will,  of  course,  leave  more  money  at  their  disposal 
for  more  worthy  pursuits.  Perhaps  it  is  not  unwise 
to  cherish  the  hope  that  in  addition  to  his  ratage 
paid  towards  a library,  every  reader  or  every  one 
interested  will  be  ready  to  help  the  library  com- 
mittee by  presents  of  money  and  books,  or  keep  up 
a subscription  library  by  means  of  subscriptions,  as 
has  been  done  already  in  Coleraine.  A man  earning 
£i  a week  may  find  it  possible  to  contribute  one 
penny  a week  or  its  equivalent  in  one  sum.  Money 
goes  a long  way  nowadays  towards  furnishing  a 
library  with  books,  for  many  standard  books  can 
now  be  procured  very  cheaply  indeed,  and  when 
published  only  in  paper  covers  can  be  very  cheaply 
rebound  in  plain  cloth.  In  conclusion,  we  may  ask 
every  editor  in  Ireland  whom  this  little  brochure 
may  reach,  to  give  his  friendly  aid  to  a movement 
which  would  so  much  help  to  raise  up  our  people 
and  teach  them  how  to  live  in  their  own  country. 

The  following  sums  have  been  promised  by  Mr. 
Carnegie  to  the  Urban  Councils  of  the  towns 
mentioned  here  under  his  usual  conditions  for  free 
library  purposes : — 


Portadown 

Naas 

Belfast 

Bangor 

Drogheda 

Cork 


£1,580 

350 

i,5°° 

1,500 

1,50° 

10,000 
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Omagh 

Fermoy 

Youghal 

Larne 

Londonderry 

Limerick 

Waterford 


£i>5o° 

1,200 

550 

2,500 

8.000 

7.000 

5.000 
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THE  LEGAL  ASPECT. 

CHE  history  of  the  public  library  legislation 
of  these  kingdoms  is  comparatively  modern 
In  fact,  down  to  the  year  1849  there  was  no 
legislation  on  the  subject,  and  the  intellectual  needs 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  population  had  never  been 
considered  in  Parliament.  However,  a move  was 
t made  in  the  right  direction  in  that  year,  when  a 

Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed,  which  sat  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mr.  Ewart,  and  heard  an  enormous  quantity  of 
evidence  on  the  subject.  A great  number  of 
witnesses  were  examined ; information  in  the  shape 
of  reports  and  statistics  was  requested  and  received 
from  nearly  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe  ; 
and  ultimately  an  elaborate  report  was  drawn  up 
and  presented  to  Parliament. 

A Bill,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  was  the  result  of 
all  this  activity.  It  was  intended,  as  its  title 
indicated,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  town  councils 
to  establish  public  libraries  and  museums,  and  it 
became  law  in  1850.  Three  years  later  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  were  extended  to  Ireland  so  far 
as  regards  all  municipal  boroughs  in  the  country 
having  a population  exceeding  ten  thousand.  This 
was  found  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  Act  to  an 
unnecessary  degree,  and  accordingly  another  Act 
was  passed  which  extended  the  provisions  to  all 
towns  having  Commissioners  under  the  Towns  Im- 
provement Act  of  1854. 
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I am  not  aware  that  any  town  in  Ireland  adopted 
these  Acts,  and  this  whole  legislation  was  swept 
away  by  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  1855,  which,  with 
the  Supplementary  Acts  of  1877  an<^  1884,  the  great 
Act  of  1894  and  the  Act  of  1902,  includes  the  Irish 
code  on  this  subjects 

The  districts  which  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  these 
Acts  and  establish  free  public  libraries  were 
originally  wholly  urban,  but  now  by  the  Act  of  last 
session  rural  districts  have  similar  power.  So  far  k 

as  the  urban  districts  are  concerned,  they  are  strictly 
delimited  in  the  Act  of  1855,  and  include  all  towns 
and  boroughs  that  possess  governing  bodies  under 
any  local  Act  or  under  the  three  great  Acts  that 
regulate  the  local  government  of  towns  in  Ireland — 
namely,  the  Lighting  of  Towns  Act,  1828,  the 
Towns  Improvement  Act  of  1854,  anc^  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act,  1840.^  I may  notice  in  passing* 
however,  that  the  "Act  of  1828  has  been  entirely 
repealed  by  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1898,  and 
all  towns  whose  government  was  regulated  by  that 
Act  have  been  made  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Towns  Improvement  Act,  1854.° 


a18  & 19  Vic.  c.  40;  40  & 41  Vic.  c.  15;  40  & 41  Vic.  c.  54; 
47  & 48  Vic.  c.  37 ; 57  & 58  Vic.  c.  38;  2 Edw.  VII.  c.  20. 
b 7 Geo.  IV.  c.  82  ; 17  & 18  Vic.  c.  103  ; and  3 & 4 Vic.  c.  108. 
c The  towns  and  townships  under  local  Acts  are — Blackrock,  Bray, 
Glontarf,  Dalkey,  Drumcondra,  Enniskillen,  Galway,  Kilmainham, 
Kingstown,  Newry,  Pembroke,  Rathmines,  and  Rathgar.  There 
are  town  councils  of  boroughs  or  county  boroughs  in  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Londonderry,  Clonmel,  Drog- 
heda, Kilkenny,  Sligo,  and  Wexford.  The  towns  under  the  Towns 
Improvement  Act,  1854,  are  Armagh,  Athlone,  Ballinasloe,  Bally- 
mena, Ballymoney,  Banbridge,  Bangor,  Belturbet,  Carrickfergus, 
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It  may  be  stated  broadly  that  any  town,  town- 
ship, or  borough  that  has  a town  council,  town 
commissioners,  or  a borough  council  by  virtue  of 
any  Act,  posseses  the  privilege  of  being  entitled  to 
adopt  the  Public  Libraries  Acts  by  means  of  a pro- 
cedure which  I am  about  to  describe. 

A strong  effort  was  made  in  1894  to  confer  a 
similar  privilege  on  rural  areas,  and  a clause  was 
actually  contained  in  the  Bill  of  that  year,  which 
provided  that  not  only  might  the  urban  districts 
bring  the  Acts  into  operation,  but  that  “ when  the 
librarv  district  is  a Parliamentary  polling  district 
not  within  the  control  of  an  urban  authority,”  then 
the  rural  sanitary  authorities  were  to  have  the 
same  powers.  The  difficulty  in  connection  with 
this  scheme,  as  regards  rural  districts,  was  explained 
by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Robinson,  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  in  his  evidence  before  a Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  stated  that  most  of  the 
Parliamentary  polling  districts  comprised  two  or 
three  rural  sanitary  authorities,  that  all  those 
authorities  would  have  to  combine  to  pass  resolu- 
tions before  the  Acts  could  be  adopted,  and  that 
similarly  the  library  rate  for  each  polling  district 
would  require  to  be  struck,  assessed,  and  levied 
by  the  same  two  or  three  rating  authorities.  For 

Carlow,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Cashel,  Clonakilty,  Clones,  Coleraine, 
Cootehill,  Dromore,  Dundalk,  Dungarvan,  Ennis,  Enniscorthy, 
Fermoy,  Granard,  Holy  wood,  Kells,  Killarney,  Killiney  and  Bally  - 
brack,  Kilrush.  Kinsale,  Larne,  Letterkenny,  Limavady,  Lisburn, 
Listowel,  Lurgan,  Monaghan,  Navan,  New  Ross,  Newtownards, 
Parsonstown,  Portadown,  Portrush,  Queenstown,  Tanderagee, 
Templemore,  Thurles,  Tralee,  Trim,  Warrenpoint,  Wicklow,  Youghal, 
-as  well  as  Bandon,  Dungannon,  Fethard,  and  Omagh. 
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those  reasons  he  suggested  the  dispensary  districts 
as  a simpler  and  more  workable  area  for  rural 
library  purposes  ; but  there  were  grave  difficulties 
even  with  reference  to  them,  and  eventually  the 
promoters  of  the  measure  found  themselves  unable 
to  include  the  rural  districts  in  their  scheme. 

However,  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by 
Mr.  Dillon’s  Act  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
which  has  taken  the  rural  sanitary  district  as  the 
local  rural  entity  for  public  library  purposes. 
Sect.  2 of  that  Act  provides  that  “the  principal 
Act  [that  is,  the  Act  of  1855]  maybe  adopted  for 
any  rural  district  by  the  rural  district  council.” 

This  is  a remarkably  simple  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  and  I am  glad  to  observe  that  the  section 
has  already  been  put  in  operation  by  the  Newry 
and  one  or  two  other  Rural  District  Councils. 

The  Act  of  1894 a has  provided  a fairly  complete 
scheme  for  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  two  or 
more  urban  authorities  in  whose  districts  the  Acts 
have  been  adopted ; but  I am  not  aware  that  these 
provisions  have  ever  been  applied  by  any  local 
bodies  in  Ireland,  and  I fail  to  see  how  they  could 
be  of  much  real  utility.  There  are  very  few  towns 
in  this  country  so  situated  that  joint  action  would 
be  possible  ; but  if  such  joint  action  between  urban 
and  rural  authorities  were,  on  the  construction  of 
the  Acts  of  1894  and  1902,  permissible  (and  I think 
it  is),  it  would  undoubtedly  be  taken  in  many 
quarters. 

The  statutory  procedure  relating  to  the  adoption 


Section  3. 
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of  the  Acts  in  those  places  to  which  they  apply 
has  been  changed  considerably  since  1855.  The 
Act  of  that  year  provided  that  this  question  should 
be-determined  at  a public  meeting  of  the  townsfolk, 
duly  convened  by  Mayor  or  Chairman,  at  which  a 
poll  could  be  demanded  as  of  right  by  those  in 
attendance. a It  was  soon  found  that  a public 

meeting  was  often  an  incorrect  and  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
> and  accordingly  Parliament  devised  an  alternative 

method — namely,  a house-to-house  delivery  of  voting- 
papers  to  the  ratepayers.13  Everyone  was  entitled 
to  vote  on  whom  the  library  rate  would  fall, 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  it  was  decided  in  an 
important  case  that  voting-papers  should  be  left 
with  the  occupiers,  and  not  merely  with  the  owners 
of  houses.0  It  was  provided  that  the  expenses  of 
such  voting-papers  should  be  borne  in  the  same 
manner  as  expenses  of  a public  meeting,  and  they 
might  prescribe  not  only  a vote  of  “Yes”  and 
“ No  ” simply,  but  a stipulation  that  the  adoption 
should  be  subject  to  a lower  rate  of  assessment 
than  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  Act. 

Nearly  all  these  provisions,  however,  were  re- 
pealed by  the  Act  of  1894,  and  a newer  and  better 
procedure  was  substituted.  It  is  now  the  law  that 
the  Acts  may  be  adopted  in  any  town  or  rural 
district  by  the  passing  of  a resolution  by  the  library 
authority and  the  maximum  rate  to  be  levied  may 

a Reg.  v.  Wimbledon  Local  Board  (51  L.  J.  Q.  B.  219),  and 
Reg.  v.  St.  Matthew's  Vestry  (32  L.  T.  558). 

b 40  and  41  Vic.  c.  54. 

c Attorney -General  v.  Croydon  Corporation  (58  L.  J.  Ch.  527). 
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likewise  be  fixed,  raised,  or  lowered  (within  the 
penny  limit,  of  course,  of  the  Act  of  1855)  by  a 
similar  resolution.  Special  notice  of  the  meeting 
and  of  the  resolution  to  be  proposed  should  be  given 
to  every  member  of  the  library  authority  one  month 
at  least  before  the  date  of  the  meeting,  and  public 
notice  of  the  resolution  when  passed  is  required  to 
be  given  by  inserting  an  advertisement  in  one  or 
more  newspapers  circulating  in  the  district,  by 
posting  copies  on  certain  public  places,  and  by 
sending  a copy  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 
A copy  of  the  newspaper  advertisement  containing 
the  resolution  is  conclusive  evidence  in  any  court 
that  the  resolution  has  been  passed  unless  the 
contrary  is  shown. 

If,  however,  the  town  commissioners  or  rural 
councillors  prove  recalcitrant  and  refuse  to  pass 
any  resolution  on  the  subject,  a very  simple  and 
expeditious  means  has  been  provided  of  bringing 
them  to  their  senses.  Twenty  or  more  voters  may 
address  a requisition  in  writing  to  the  Mayor  or 
Chairman  to  have  the  opinions  of  the  voters  in 
the  district  ascertained  as  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Acts  and  as  to  the  maximum  rate  that  may  be 
levied.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  drafting  this 
requisition,  as  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  the 
Mayor  is  not  entitled  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the 
voters  on  any  question  that  is  not  included  in  it. 

The  Mayor  or  Chairman  is  bound  to  ascertain 
by  ballot  the  opinions  of  the  voters  on  the  questions 
submitted  to  him.  If  there  is  no  register  of  voters, 
the  library  authority  must  cause  one  to  be  prepared 
for  the  purposes  of  the  ballot,  and  the  provisions 
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of  the  Ballot  Act  are  to  apply  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  case  of  a municipal  election.  Every 
question,  of  course,  will  be  settled  by  the  decision 
of  the  majority,  and  if  the  majority  is  in  favour 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Acts,  they  shall  thereupon 
be  deemed  to  have  been  adopted  without  more, 
and  shall  be  carried  into  execution  by  the  urban 
authority.  It  should  be  noted  that  when  the 
opinion  of  the  voters  has  been  taken  on  any 
n question,  whatever  be  the  result,  no  further  pro- 

ceeding can  be  taken  for  at  least  a year ; and  it 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  any  public 
museum,  library,  school  for  science  and  art,  or  art 
gallery  has  been  regularly  established  in  a town 
or  borough,  any  other  of  these  institutions  may 
be  established  at  any  time  in  connection  with  it 
without  any  further  proceedings  being  taken.3. 

It  is  provided  by  the  Act  of  last  session  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1894,  with  reference  to 
the  adoption  the  Public  Libraries  Acts  generally, 
shall  apply,  “ with  the  necessary  modifications,”  to 
every  rural  district  and  rural  district  council,  as 
i if  the  same  were  an  urban  district  and  urban 
authority  respectively. 

When  the  Acts  have  been  adopted  by  the  wish 
of  the  voters,  it  may  happen  that  the  library 
authority  will  neglect  to  take  the  proper  steps 
for  carrying  them  into  execution.  In  such  an  event 
the  Local  Government  Board  may  appoint,  from 
among  the  voters  of  the  district,  five  Commissioners 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Acts,  and  they  will  have  all 


a 47  & 48  Vic.  c.  37,  s.  3. 
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the  powers  that  the  library  authority  could  have 
exercised.  The  Local  Government  Board  will  be 
set  in  motion  by  a complaint  in  writing  from  ten 
or  more  voters  of  the  district. 

Very  full  powers  are  conferred  on  the  local 
councils  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  the  Acts.  The  first  requisite  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  human  activity, 
is,  of  course,  money,  and  the  earlier  Act  provides 
that  “ the  amount  of  rate  to  be  levied  in  any  borough 
or  town  in  any  one  year  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act , 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  ” a 
This  provision  is  mandatory,  and  must  be  observed 
under  all  circumstances.  Consequently,  when  it  is 
desired  to  transfer  a sum  in  aid  of  the  library  fund 
from  any  local  fund  that  has  already  been  raised  by 
means  of  a local  rate,  it  is  probable  that  no  greater 
sum  can  be  transferred  in  any  one  year  than  would 
amount  to  the  maximum  mentioned  in  the  section, 
unless,  of  course,  the  transfer  happened  to  be  by 
way  of  loan  only.  It  is  obvious  that  if  any  other 
construction  were  given  to  the  section  a very  easy 
method  could  be  devised  by  unscrupulous  councils  of 
totally  evading  the  limitation  that  the  Legislature 
has  fixed.  The  whole  trend  of  the  legislation  shows 
that  that  limit  was  intended  to  be  strictly  observed, 
both  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit,  and  the  only 
concessions  contained  in  the  Acts  consist  of  an 
important  provision,  that  I shall  refer  to  later,  in 
the  Act  of  1902,  and  a provision  in  the  Act  of  1894, 
that  if  there  is  any  limit  imposed  by  law  on  the 


18  & 19  Vic.  c.  40,  s.  8. 
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general  rating  power  of  any  urban  authority,  the 
maximum  library  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound 
may  be  levied  notwithstanding  such  limit/  This 
provision  applies  now  also,  of  course,  to  rural 
authorities. 

The  earlier  Acts  contained  no  power  of  borrowing 
for  library  purposes,  but  the  Act  of  1877  remedied 
that  oversight/  As  matters  stand  now,  any  library 
authority,  having  first  got  the  consent  of  the  Treasury, 
mav  borrow  money  at  interest  for  any  purpose  under 
the  Acts,  and  security  for  the  loan  may  be  given  by 
a mortgage  or  bond  of  local  funds  or  rates,  or  of  the 
specific  rates  levied  or  leviable  under  the  Act  of 
1855.  The  method  of  issuing  such  mortgages  or 
bonds,  and  the  payment  of  interest  on  and  redemp- 
tion of  same,  is  regulated  by  another  Act,0  which  is 
incorporated  with  the  Public  Libraries  Acts. 

There  are  three  other  possible  sources  of  revenue 
referred  to  in  the  Acts.  First,  a library  authority 
may  accept  any  grant  from  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art  for  various  purposes,  including  such 
purposes  as  the  purchase  of  a site,  or  the  erection  of 
anv  school  of  Science  and  Art,  or  of  any  residence 
for  a teacher/  It  will  be  observed  that  this  section 
makes  no  promise  of  any  grant,  but  simply  empowers 
the  Council  to  take  it  if  it  is  offered.  A wonderful 
' . concession,  truly  ! Secondly,  the  urban  authority 
may  derive  a more  or  less  precarious  income  from 
charges  made  on  persons  residing  outside  the  district 
« — — 

a 57  & 58  Vic.,  c.  38,  s.  9 (2;. 

b Section  5. 

c The  Companies  Clauses  Act,  1845,  ss.  38-55. 

(1  47  & 48  Vic.,  c.  37,  s.  1,  and  57  & 58  Vic.,  c.  38,  s.  8. 
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for  the  use  of  the  library ,a  from  fines  and  the  sale  of 
catalogues,  and  the  like.  Lastly,  if  any  lands  or 
houses  that  are  vested  in  the  library  authority 
happen  not  to  be  required  for  the  time  being,  they 
may  be  let,  but  all  rents  and  profits  arising  there- 
from must  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts.13 

The  Act  of  1902  suggests  and  authorises  another 
source  of  revenue.  It  provides  that  any  county 
council  may,  out  of  the  funds  at  its  disposal  for 
technical  education,  make  a grant-in-aid  to  any 
library  authority  for  the  purchase  of  books  by  such 
library  authority  (apparently  whether  urban  or 
rural),  or  towards  the  maintenance  of  any  public 
library  belonging  to  or  established  by  any  such 
library  authority. 

These  are  the  only  authorised  methods  for  pro- 
viding funds,  and  if  they  should  prove  insufficient, 
either  through  the  smallness  of  the  aggregate  valua- 
tion of  a place,  or  through  any  other  cause,  the 
library  authority  would  have  to  fall  back  on  volun- 
tary subscriptions  and  donations  from  public-spirited 
citizens  like  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  has  already  done  so 
much  for  Ireland  in  this  connection.  It  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  in  nearly  every  district  in  the 
country  the  rates  have  been  rising  more  and  more  to 
meet  other  and  more  pressing  local  needs,  and  the 
maximum  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  ■£  is  as  much  as 
the  ratepayers  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay 
to  a library  fund. 

The  question  of  suitable  buildings  for  the  library 
is  one  of  great  practical  importance,  and  I may  state 


a 57  & 58  Vic.,  c.  38,  s.  4. 
b lb.,  s.  5. 
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in  a summary  way  the  facilities  that  the  Acts  afford 
in  this  respect : — 

(a.)  The  library  authority  may  (with  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury)  appropriate 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts  any  lands 
that  happen  to  be  vested  in  them.® 

(6.)  They  may  also  (with  like  approval)  pur- 
chase or  rent  any  land  or  suitable  build- 
ings. Such  purchase  or  letting  must  be 
by  mutual  agreement,  the  library  authori- 
ties having  no  powers  of  taking  land 
compulsorily. 

(c.)  They  may  erect  suitable  buildings,  and  mav 
re-build,  repair,  or  alter  any  buildings 
that  are  alreadv  in  existence.  Such 

j 

buildings  may  be  intended  for  public 
libraries,  public  museums,  schools  for 
science  and  art,  or  art  galleries.15 

(d.)  They  may  take  a grant  or  conveyance  by 
way  either  of  gift,  sale,  or  exchange  of 
any  land  that  is  held  by  trustees  for  am 
t public  or  charitable  object,  provided 

that  the  quantity  of  land  so  conveyed 
shall  not  exceed  in  any  one  case  one 
s acre.  Such  grant,  however,  shall  only 

be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  (or  Board  of  Works  in  the  case 


a 18  & 19  Vic.,  c.  40,  ss.  9,  10. 
b 47  & 48  Vic.,  c.  37,  s.  2. 
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of  charitable  property  which  is  charged 
with  the  repayment  of  advances  made 
under  the  Glebe  Loan  Acts).9, 

(e.)  They  may  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
managers  of  any  school  for  the  use  of 
such  school  as  a library,  and  for  the 
care  of  the  books,  and  for  the  management 
of  the  library,  by  such  terms  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  by  and  between  a library 
authority  and  the  school  managers.13 

The  trustees  of  a literary  institute  in  Clonmel 
made  a grant  a few  years  ago  of  property  held  by 
them  to  the  Clonmel  Corporation  for  the  purpose 
of  a public  library  there,  and  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners consented  to  the  transaction. 

The  Town  Commissioners,  or  Borough  or  Urban 
Council,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  the  statutory 
trustees  of  the  library  or  museum  under  the  title 
of  “The  Commissioners  for  Public  Libraries  and 
Museums  for  the  town  of  in  the 

county  of  In  rural  districts  it 

is  provided  that  the  Rural  District  Council  shall 
be  the  library  authority  for  such  rural  district, 
“ to  the  exclusion  of  the  town  commissioners  of 
any  town  comprised  in  that  district.”  This  pro- 
vision does  not  affect  urban  districts,  but  only  such 
towns  as  possess  town  commissioners  who  have 
no  powers  as  sanitary  authorities.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  even  with  this  limited  operation 
these  words  in  Section  3 of  the  Act  of  1902  will 


a 57  & 58  Vic.,  c.  38,  s.  9. 
b 2 Edw.  VIT.,  c.  20,  s.  5. 
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cause  some  conflict  of  jurisdiction.  Under  their 
corporate  name,  library  authorities  may  sue  or  be 
sued,  hold  and  dispose  of  lands  as  a corporation, 
and  use  a common  seal  ; a but  they  may,  and 
generally  do,  delegate  their  powers  to  a com- 
mittee of  management,  which  may  consist  in  part 
of  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the  council.15 
All  necessary  powers  of  management  are  given 
under  the  Act  to  such  committees,  including  the 
power  to  provide  furniture,  fixtures,  books,  periodi- 
cals, and  the  like  for  the  library  and  museum,  to 
employ  the  necessary  officials,  to  see  after  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  the  buildings,  and  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  of  the  library  or 
museum,  and  for  the  admission  of  visitors. 

It  may  prove  not  uninteresting  to  give  a few 
figures  to  show  the  amount  that  has  been  expended 
vearly  in  certain  typical  public  libraries  in  England 
and  Ireland.  These  figures,  though  not  the  total 
expenditure  in  each  case,  constitute  the  main  items 
of  expense  ; and  they  may  be  taken  as  a fair 
criterion  of  the  amount  that  would  be  required 
in  other  cases.  The  following  table  is  founded  on 
the  yearly  accounts  that  are  published  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Free  Public  Libraries,  in  whom 
the  general  management  of  certain  libraries  in 
England  is  vested  : — 


8 18  and  19  Vic.,  c.  40,  s.  7. 
b 76.,  s.  12,  and  40  and  41  Vic.,  e.  15. 
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There  is  no  publication  of  a general  statement  of 
the  account  of  public  libraries  in  Ireland,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  a matter  of  some  difficulty  to  obtain 
the  necessary  information. 

However,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  public 
librarians  in  the  places  mentioned  below,  I am 
* enabled  to  print  the  following  figures  (see  p.  36), 

which  represent  the  amounts  expended  on  the 
various  items  mentioned. 

v But  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  how  much 

ought  to  be  expended.  A town  library  may  be 
begun  in  a small  way  with  a total  of  one  hundred 
good  volumes  which  might  easily  be  purchased  by  a 
twenty-five  pound  note,  and  ten  pounds  a year  might 
be  paid  to  the  National  School  teacher  of  the  district 
for  seeing  after  the  lending  of  them  to  borrowers,  or 
it  might  be  started  on  its  career  with  the  aid  of 
£10,000.  Indeed,  so  far  as  regards  the  expenditure, 
there  is  neither  a minimum  nor  a maximum,  and  no 
town  or  district  need  be  reluctant  on  the  score  of 
expense  about  putting  the  Acts  into  operation. 


W.  J.  Johnston. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


IRISH  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AND  THE 
PENNY  RATE. 

By  James  Wilkinson,  Librarian,  Public  Library, 
Cork. 

From  New  Ireland  Review , September,  1902. 

mUCH  has  been  written  on  the  inadequacy  of 
the  product  of  the  id.  in  the  £i  Rate, 
for  the  support  of  public  libraries  in  Great 
Britain ; but,  as  far  as  I know,  very  little  with 
regard  thereto  in  Ireland.  With  a view,  therefore, 
of  bringing  to  the  notice  of  those  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  public  library  movement  in  this 
island,  and  especially  to  the  Irish  Members  of 
Parliament — who  will  be  called  upon  to  consider 
Mr.  Dillon’s  admirable  amendment a to  the  Public 
Libraries  (Ireland)  Acts — I propose  to  make  a few 
remarks  showing  the  inadequacy  of  the  products 
of,  and  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with,  in 
the  establishing  and  maintaining  of  Irish  public 
libraries  on  a Penny  Rate  limit. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of 
public  libraries  in  Ireland  is  most  accurately  stated 
by  Mr.  Greenwood  in  his  “ Public  Libraries,”  when 
he  says  : 

“ The  great  drawback  is  that  so  many  towns 
and  districts  in  Ireland  have  a rateable  value 


11  The  passing  of  Mr.  John  Dillon’s  Amendment  Act  last  year  has 
rendered,  of  course,  some  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  article  unnecessary. — 
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insufficient,  with  a Penny  Rate,  to  stock  and 
maintain  a public  library.” 

The  above  statement,  written  many  years  ago, 
holds  good  to-day,  as  the  very  small  annual  sum 
yielded  by  a id.  in  the  £i  rate  in  Ireland  practi- 
cally precludes  the  local  authorities  in  many  towns 
and  districts  from  adopting  and  putting  into  force 
the  Public  Libraries  (Ireland)  Acts  ; while  the 
disproportion  of  the  product  of  the  Penny  Rate  in 
the  districts  where  the  Acts  have  been  adopted, 
as  compared  with  the  product  of  a similar  rate  in 
British  towns  of  about  the  same  population,  is  such 
as  to  place  our  public  libraries  on  a very  unequal 
footing  with  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  the 
following  table  of  comparison  amply  illustrates  : — 

Irish  Towns. 


Population 

Product  of  Id. 

1901. 

in  the  £1  rate.R 

Dublin 

289,108 

£3,500 

Belfast 

...  348,965 

£4>io° 

Cork 

- 75,975 

£65o 

Limerick  ... 

38,085 

£275 

Waterford  ... 

26,744 

£!9° 

British  Towns. 

Population 

Product  of  Id. 

1901. 

in  the  £1  rate. 

Bradford 

...  279,809 

£4,300 

Sheffield  ... 

...  380,717 

£5>i5i 

Hanley 

...  61,544 

£753 

Longton 

35,825 

£440 

Wednesbury 

26,544 

£342 

a Excepting  Dublin  and  Cork,  the  returns 

in  these  columns  are 

taken  from  Greenwood’s  “British  Library  Year  Book,  1 900-1. ” 
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An  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Ewarts’  Act  of 
1850  said:  “What  was  the  use  of  education  for 
the  people  unless  they  were  enabled  to  consult 
valuable  works  which  they  could  not  purchase  for 
themselves  ? ” an  admirable  remark,  truly,  but  after 
the  lapse  of  half  a century  one  is  inclined  to  ask, 
what  is  the  use  of  establishing  public  libraries  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  valuable  works  for  the  use 
of  the  people,  when  the  wherewithal  to  do  so  is, 
* in  so  many  instances,  so  limited  as  to  prohibit  the 

purchase  of  valuable  works,  and  barely  sufficient 
to  provide  for  the  upkeep  of  a newsroom  ? 

The  latter  is,  in  fact,  the  principal  feature  of 
many  of  the  so-called  public  libraries  in  Ireland ; 
and  I am  afraid  will  continue  to  remain  so  as 
long  as  the  Penny  Rate  limit  is  permitted  to  exist. 

Another  drawback  obtains  from  the  fact  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Libraries  (Ireland) 
Acts  can  be  applied  to  the  support  of  Schools  of 
Science,  Art,  and  Music. 

It  is  only  in  Ireland  that  Schools  of  Music  can  be 
supported  under  the  Libraries  Acts! 

k 

The  effect  of  such  a provision  being  part  of  the 
said  Acts,  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  working 
of  at  least  one  public  library  in  Ireland,  inasmuch 
as  the  Corporation  of  Cork  has,  in  order  to  support 
its  local  school  of  music,  levied  one-fourth  of  the 
Penny  Rate  for  that  purpose,  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  being  allocated  to  the  public  library.  The 
product  of  the  Penny  Rate  in  this  instance  amounts 
to  about  £650  per  annum — a sum  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  library  in  accordance  with  its  needs — 
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nevertheless,  the  Committee  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide books,  &c., 

“To  teach  high  thought  and  amiable  airs. 

And  courtliness,  and  a desire  for  fame, 

And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a man,” 

on  an  income  of  £ 520 a per  annum  (one-fourth  of 
which  is  directly  spent  on  books),  or  three  half- 
pence per  head  per  annum,  on  the  total  population 
(75,000)  of  the  city. 

Compare  the  above  with — 


Population 

Income 

Colchester’s 

38,000 

£600 

Devonport’s 

69,000 

£950 

Hanley’s 

6l,000 

£753 

Reading’s 

72,000 

£1,200 

West  Bromwich’s 

65,000 

£ 865 

Wigan’s 

60,000 

£800 

and  ask  yourselves,  how  long  is  the  injustice  of  sup- 
porting Museums,  Schools  of  Science,  Art,  or  Music, 
in  addition  to  a library,  from  the  limited  product  of 
a Penny  Rate,  to  continue,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  now  possible15  to  maintain  the  former  under  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act,  1889?  If  it  is  not  too 
late,  I would  respectfully  suggest  to  Mr.  Dillon  the 
desirability  of  inserting  a clause  in  his  Amending 


a Since  writing  the  above,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  most  generously  pre- 
sented the  sum  of  £10,000  to  the  Cork  Public  Library  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a more  suitable  building,  conditional  on  the  whole  of 
the  product  of  the  Penny  Rate  being  devoted  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
library,  and  the  Corporation  providing  a site  free.  As  the  Corpora- 
tion have  decided  to  accept  the  gift,  the  library  will  soon  receive  the 
full  product  from  the  Rate. 

b Anyone  who  was  present  at  the  recent  meeting  of  protest  on  the 
subject  of  Treasury  shuffling  with  regard  to  the  Technical  Education 
Grant,  would  rather  use  the  word  “ impossible  ” here. — M.  G. 
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Bill  repealing  the  powers  of  the  existing  Acts  in  that 
respect ; thereby  enabling  library  authorities  to  levy 
the  rate  for  the  one  purpose — viz.,  Public  Libraries. 

The  power  to  allocate  the  proceeds  of  the  Library 
Rate  in  support  of  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  (not 
Music)  obtains  in  Britain,  but  I believe  the  interests 
of  the  public  library  have  in  no  instance  been  per- 
mitted to  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  Acts  being 
availed  of  for  that  purpose,  as  special  rating  powers 
have  been  obtained  under  special  local  Acts  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenditure,  or  an  equivalent  grant 
paid  to  the  library  out  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Fund — as,  for  instance,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Maid- 
stone, Oldham,  Preston,  St.  Helen’s,  Salford,  South- 
port  and  Warrington,  the  grants  varying  from  i^d. 
to  3^-d.  in  the  £i. 

Irish  Public  Libraries  are  still  further  handicapped, 
as  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  augment  their  annual 
income  by  the  means  of  special  annual  grants  for  the 
purchase  of  technical  books. 

In  many  British  towns  grants  varying  from  £.50  to 
£1,000  per  annum  are  made  to  the  local  public 
library  for  that  purpose,  and  where  such  grants  are 
made,  a considerable  portion  of  the  income  from  the 
Penny  Rate  is  in  consequence  available  for  other 
purposes. 

In  October,  1900,  I wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion for  Ireland,  and  informed  him  of  the  above- 
named  fact,  giving  a list  of  several  public  libraries 
so  endowed,  and  at  the  same  time  suggested  that 
local  authorities  administering  the  newlv-created 
Technical  Instruction  Fund  for  Ireland  should  be 
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permitted  to  allocate  similar  grants  out  of  the  said 
fund  to  their  local  public  library,  on  condition  that 
technical  books  only  be  purchased  with  the  money. 
The  fact  that  I only  received  a formal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  receipt  of  my  letter  leads  me  to  assume 
that  the  matter  has  been  shelved  by  the  Department. 
I am,  however,  informed  that  the  Department  has 
recently  “ displayed  its  interest  in  the  library  move- 
ment by  presenting  books  out  of  a carefully  selected 
list,  to  the  value  of  £3,  to  a duly  constituted  library.” 
A truly  marvellous  offer  ! As  neither  list  of  books 
have  been  offered  to  the  library  with  which  I am 
connected,  the  interest  displayed  by  the  Department 
is,  apparently,  of  a very  lukewarm  nature,  and  it  has 
yet  to  learn  the  value  of  a public  library  in  its  rela- 
tion to  education.9. 

The  question  of  annual  grants  for  the  purchase  of 
technical  books  ought  to  be  strongly  pressed  upon 
the  Department  by  managers  of  Irish  Public 
Libraries  ; and,  if  necessary,  combined  action  should 
be  taken  with  a view  to  bringing  the  matter  to  a 
successful  issue.  The  idea,  however,  of  accepting 
a solatium  of  books  to  the  value  of  £3  in  lieu  of  an 
annual  or  more  reasonable  grant,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered for  one  moment,  even  on  the  ground  that 
“ half  a loaf  is  better  than  none,”  as  such  an  offer  is 
“ reductio  ad  absurdum ,”  as  far  as  public  libraries  are 
concerned.  I shall  be  pleased  to  receive  the  opinions 
of  library  managers  on  this  subject. 

The  principal  feature  of  Mr.  Dillon’s  amendment 
to  the  Public  Libraries  (Ireland)  Acts  recently  intro- 


a As  I have  already  stated  this  whole  question  is  being  very  care- 
fully considered  by  those  who  have  control  of  such  grants. — M.  G. 
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duced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  is  contained  in 
paragraph  4,  and  reads  : — 

“ The  amount  of  the  rate  to  be  levied  in  any  dis- 
trict for  which  the  principal  Act  is  adopted,  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  twopence  in  the  £1,  and 
section  8 of  the  principal  Act  shall  be  amended 
accordingly.” 

I trust  that  every  Irish  Member  of  Parliament 
will  support  Mr.  Dillon  in  this  particular,  for  apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  yield  from  a Penny  Rate  in 
Ireland  is  so  much  less  in  proportion  than  a similar 
rate  in  Great  Britain,  the  recently  proffered  gifts 
to  Limerick  and  Waterford  of  £7,000  and  £5,000 
respectively,  for  the  purposes  of  providing  suitable 
buildings  for  their  libraries,  on  condition  that  their 
annual  income  for  the  upkeep  of  the  same  be  in- 
creased by  a few  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  brings 
home  to  us  the  injudiciousness  of  limiting  local 
authorities  to  a Penny  Rate  ; for,  had  the  accept- 
ance of  these  proffered  gifts  depended  upon  the 
product  of  a Penny  Rate,  Limerick  and  Waterford 
would  have  had  to  decline  Mr.  Carnegie’s  generous 
offer ; thanks,  however,  to  the  public  spirit  of  the 
citizens  of  those  cities,  a capital  sum  has  in  each 
instance  been  raised,  sufficient  to  provide  the  in- 
creased annual  income  demanded  ; consequently 
enabling  the  respective  Library  Committees  to 
accept  the  gift  offered  to  them. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  public  libraries 
should  become  more  general  in  this  country,  it  is 
essential  that  local  authorities  be  provided  with 
the  power  of  allocating  funds  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  their  districts ; as  it  is  obvious  from 
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the  facts  already  adduced  that  it  is  impossible 
out  of  the  product  of  a Penny  Rate  to  provide 
libraries  for  the  people  efficiently  equipped  and 
properly  housed. 

That  there  is  need  for  more  public  libraries  in 
Ireland  is  well  known,  but  the  following  statistics 
from  Greenwood’s  Year  Book,  1900-1,*  giving  the 
number  of  libraries  per  population  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  most  strongly  emphasizes  that 
want.  England  has  provided  one  library  for  every 
88,943  inhabitants  ; Wales  one  to  every  60,761  ; 
Scotland  one  to  every  93,619,  and  Ireland  one  to 
every  204,554. 

Comment  is  needless. 


APPENDIX  II. 


LETTER  OF  MOST  REV.  DR.  CLANCY,  D.D., 
BISHOP  OF  ELPHIN. 

St.  Mary’s,  Sligo,  Oct . 2 8thf  1902. 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor, — I find  that  Mr.  Carnegie,  the 
American  millionaire,  is  establishing  public  libraries 
in  many  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  America.  The  only  condi- 
tions he  seems  to  require  are,  that  suitable  rooms  be 
provided,  and  that  the  local  authority  contribute  a 
penny  in  the  pound  under  the  Public  Library  Act. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  many  people  in  Sligo 

a This  is  an  admirable  book,  full  of  all  kinds  of  practical  and 
general  information  of  great  interest  to  all  connected  with  managing 
libraries. — M.  G. 
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would  derive  benefit  from  an  extensive  public  library 
if  it  were  established  in  the  town.  There  are  valu- 
able publications  on  the  mechanical  arts — more 
especially  on  electricity  and  kindred  subjects — and 
in  a town  like  Sligo,  where  the  spirit  of  progress  is 
of  slow  development,  their  presence  on  the  shelves 
of  a public  library  would  stimulate  economic  thought 
and  industrial  enterprise  ; but,  being  expensive,  they 
are  at  present  beyond  our  reach.  Other  valuable 
contriutions  to  the  literature  of  these  countries  have 
also  appeared  in  recent  years  ; for  the  reason  already 
given,  we  cannot  procure  them  for  the  libraries 
already  in  existence.  Now,  if  we  could  meet  Mr. 
Carnegie’s  conditions  and  succeed  in  obtaining  his 
co-operation  in  establishing  a public  library  in  our 
town,  all  such  valuable  works  would  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  reading  section  of  the  people  of  Sligo. 
I write  to  request  that  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
submit  the  matter  at  the  next  meeting  of  your 
Council,  and  ascertain  whether  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  place  the  present  reading  room  in  the  Town 
Hall  at  the  service  of  the  public  for  the  purpose  in- 
dicated, and  would  be  willing  to  vote  the  required 
sum.  If  they  are  in  favour  of  such  a project,  a joint 
petition  might  go  from  representative  persons  in  the 
town  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  requesting  his  co-operation. — 
I beg  to  remain,  dear  Mr.  Mayor,  yours  faithfully? 

J.  Clancy,  D.D., 

Bishop  of  Elphin. 

His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Sligo, 

Town  Hall,  Sligo. 
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APPENDIX  III. 


Since  writing  the  foregoing,  Mr.  S.  W.  Lysterr 
M.A.,  librarian  of  the  National  Library,  Kildare- 
street,  Dublin,  which  has  quite  recently  been  so 
highly  praised  for  its  great  efficiency  by  English 
visitors  who  compared  it  favourably  with  the  best 
English  public  libraries,  has  delivered  a most  interest- 
ing lecture  on  the  Public  Librarv  Movement  at  the 
Capel-street  Municipal  Library,  Dublin.  From  this 
lecture  and  others  by  him  we  give  here  a few 
extracts.  He  said  that : — 

“ As  libraries  then  help  not  only  to  answer  the 
question  ‘ What  to  Read / but  also  to  answer  that 
equally  important  question  ‘ How  to  Read / and  as 
reading  is  a great  power  for  good  or  ill,  and  is 
continually  becoming  a greater  power,  ought  we 
not  to  think  more  of  the  importance  of  the  public 
library  supported  by  public  money,  well  managed 
by  a committee  of  the  wisest,  chosen  by  the  people 
who  pay  the  money.  There  is  much  good  done 
by  Parochial  libraries,  and  by  semi-public  subscrip- 
tion libraries ; but  the  public  library,  belonging  to- 
the  whole  community,  is  a stronger  agency  still,  for 
it  is  a universal  source  of  pride  to  the  people,  and 
throws  on  them  a wholesome  sense  of  responsibility.” 

Also  from  one  entitled  “ Ireland  and  Public 
Libraries,”  before  National  Literary  Society — 
“ What  can  libraries  do  for  Ireland  ? Why  should 
we  fuss  about  them  ? I suppose  we  all  believe  that 
the  art  of  reading  must  be  taught  to  every  child ; 
if  so,  what  is  he  to  read  ? The  ladies  and  gentle- 
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men  of  this  Society  will  find  it  hard  to  realize  the 
poverty  of  resource  in  reading  of  the  poor  children 
in  Irish  town  or  country.  Worse  than  poverty  of 
resource,  however,  is  the  imbecility  and  viciousness 
of  much  which  is  easily  within  reach. 

“ A public  library  can  substitute  better  for  worse, 
it  can  provide  some  food  for  mind  and  imagination 
where  there  was  none  before.  . . . Good  history^ 
good  books  of  travel,  good  biography,  sensible 
elementary  works  in  science  are  read  with  avidity 
by  the  country  people.  That  the  healthy  country 
body  can  sometimes  sustain  a brain-making  keener 
mental  effort  than  the  dweller  under  city  roofs,  the 
man  whose  nerves  are  jaded  by  city  excitement 
and  city  noise  will  readily  admit.  . . . Having 

now  waited  so  long,  we  must  at  least  try  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  delay  by  establishing  libraries  on  the 
right  lines.  We  must,  in  fact,  all  over  Ireland 
when  we  do  get  our  public  libraries,  reap  the 
benefit  of  coming  late.  We  are  not  hampered  by 
having  started  off  on  any  particular  plan  ; we  can 
do  building,  classification,  cataloguing,  book  purchase 
in  the  very  best  fashion  from  the  beginning.  I would 
1 persuade  you  that  library  technique,  the  fashion  in 
which  libraries  are  managed,  is  of  great  importance 
in  recommending  them  or  the  reverse.  The  proper 
J establishment  of  our  new  Dublin  Reference  Librarv 
is  exceedingly  important,  not  only  because  it  is 
desirable  it  should  have  the  best  possible  library,  but 
because  most  other  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland  look 
to  Dublin  for  guidance  in  such  matters. 

“ What  will  public  libraries  do  for  our  little  country 
towns  ? First,  they  will  provide  news-rooms — a 
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function  sometimes  slighted  ; but  is  it  not  a civilising 
influence  for  the  tired  labourer  or  artisan  to  turn  out 
of  the  weary,  muddy  streets  and  lanes  and  read  the 
world’s  news  at  his  will,  and  be  encouraged  to  use 
his  mind  a little,  especially  since  he  reads  papers  of 
opinions  differing  from  his  own, 

“ Then  the  lending  out  of  books  to  the  homes  for 
circulation  amongst  the  wives  and  children. 
Amongst  the  very  poor  the  wives  and  mothers 
have  but  little  recreation,  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence are  dreadfully  narrow. 

“ The  question  as  to  what  the  people  will  read  has 
been  settled  by  greater  powers  than  our  feeble 
opinions.  For  the  tired  (and  they  are  many),  for  the 
weakly,  for  the  unlearned,  for  the  simple,  circum- 
stances and  nature  have  settled  this  great  question. 
Such  people  will  begin  by  reading  stories,  or  they 
will  not  read  at  all.  Besides  novels,  multitudes 
of  other  good  books  are  actually  distributed  by 
existing  public  libraries — travel,  science,  history, 
biology,  works  on  the  fine  arts,  on  political  economy 
and  philosophy. 

“ Nothing  so  gently  and  harmoniously  develops  our 
minds  as  plentiful  supplies  of  books ; as  plentiful 
variety  in  this  supply.  All  of  us  have  our 
enthusiasms — our  friends  call  them  fads  ! They  vary  ; 
but  in  so  far  as  they  are  rightful  enthusiasms  (or 
fads),  the  opportunities  of  study  and  happiness 
afforded  by  a great  library  are  in  accordance  with 
them.  There  is  a charming  impartiality  in  a library, 
an  amazing  universality.  It  takes  everyone  into  its 
sympathy  ; if  does  good  to  everyone. 

“ Another  function  is  the  preservation  of  books. 


Mr.  Wilkinson’s  references  to  the  Library 
scheme  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
appear  to  have  been  written  somewhat  under 
a misapprehension.  The  scheme  is  only  in- 
tended for  “ Village  and  Workingmen’s 
Libraries  ” in  rural  districts  and  small  towns, 
where  other  facilities  for  obtaining  books  on 
industrial  and  economic  subjects  do  not  exist. 
About  30  volumes  can  be  supplied  under  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  department,  and 
T understand  that  about  200  Libraries  have 
received  grants.  Grants  are  not  made  to 
large  Public  Libraries.  This  scheme  is  not 
at  present  in  force.  The  department  have 
under  consideration  a scheme  for  dealing 
with  the  new  situation  created  by  the  recent 
Act  empowering  Rural  District  Councils  to 
establish  local  Libraries. 


M.  J.  G. 
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A reference  library  preserves  what  is  often  called 
ephemeral  literature.  We  ought  to  preserve  somewhere 
all  that  is  published  in  Ireland.  . . . 

“ We  are  trying  to  do  something  in  the  National 
Library , but  fall  far  short.  Almost  all  the  county 
town  newspapers  of  the  1 9 th  century  are  gone,  their 
importance  for  national  purposes  is  invaluable . Each 
county  town  should  have  a library  to  preserve  its  own 
papers  in.  It  should  preserve  its  own  county  records, 
pamphlets,  pictures,  and  scraps.  I was  smiled  at  for 
saying  in  a lecture  recently  that  we  should  be  glad  of 
a gift  of  railway  guides ; they  are,  in  fact,  sociological 
and  commercial  history. 

“ Wherever  you  have  any  influence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a local  library,  try  to  get  local  literature 
preserved.  Remember  also  that  every  small  public 
library  has  a long  life  before  it  and  one  day  will 
be  large,  and  ought  to  be  managed  with  this  end 
in  view.” 


APPENDIX  IV. 


A slip  containing  the  matter  that  follows  here  was 
distributed  by  the  Irish  Literary  Society , London. 

cum  ouOtiA  ha  n-eitieArm. 

RURAL  LIBRARIES 
By  J.  P.  Boland,  M.P. 

“ We  are  unable  to  start  any  public  library  system, 
because  our  District  Councils  have  no  power  to 
adopt  the  Libraries  Acts.”  This  would  have  been  a 
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perfectly  correct  statement  up  to  a few  months  ago. 
Fortunately,  a legislative  change  has  been  effected 
by  the  Bill  introduced  in  the  course  of  last 
Session  by  Mr.  John  Dillon,  M.P.,  and  since  the  8th 
of  August  it  has  become  possible  for  any  Rural 
District  Council  in  Ireland  to  adopt  the  Libraries 
Acts.  A simple  and  economical  method. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  a number  of  District 
Councillors  labour  under  the  misapprehension  that 
a library  system  cannot  be  started  without  an  un- 
due exercise  of  rating  powers.  On  consideration  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  not  only  feasible,  but  that  the 
benefit  to  the  ratepayers,  if  a proper  system  is 
adopted,  is  very  great.  At  the  outset  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  new  buildings  are  required,  and 
that,  so  far  from  the  larger  centres  of  population 
within  the  district  over  which  the  District  Council 
has  jurisdiction,  alone  being  benefited  from  the  supply 
of  books,  the  outlying  districts  will  share  equally  in  the 
distribution  of  the  books  which  will  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Library  Committee. 

The  National  Schools  readily  suggest  themselves 
as  fitting  store-places  for  the  books.  As  a general 
rule  they  are  well  placed  for  the  educational  needs 
of  the  population,  and  the  schoolmaster,  by  reason 
of  his  training  and  intellectual  pursuits,  is  the  most 
qualified  person  to  act  as  custodian  of  books  intended 
for  the  use  of  his  neighbours. 

Economy  in  the  supply  of  books  is  effected  by 
means  of  an  interchange,  at  regular  periods,  between 
the  various  schools.  Supposing,  for  example,  that 
there  are  thirty  schools.  If  a complete  exchange  is 
effected  every  three  months,  the  same  books  will 
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serve  for  several  years,  and  in  the  meanwhile  readers 
will  have  a new  stock  to  select  from  at  frequent 
intervals.  The  system  advocated,  with  the  necessary 
modifications,  is  known  as  that  of  travelling  libraries, 
which  have  proved  eminently  successful  elsewhere. 

Another  advantage  conferred  by  this  system  is  that 
4 the  children  can  act  as  carriers , under  proper  safe- 

guards, and  that  the  inconvenience  to  the  people  of 
fetching  their  books  in  person  is  removed.  A short 
« period  of  time  after  school  hours  on  a couple  of  days 

in  the  week  will  suffice  for  the  issuing  and  collecting 
of  the  books,  sufficient  interval  being  given  to  the 
custodian  for  their  re-arrangement  and  the  entering 
of  names. 

The  list  of  books  available  should  be  kept  posted 
at  or  near  the  church  of  the  district , or,  should  there 
be  a village  hall  in  existence,  it  could  probably  be 
used  for  this  purpose  and  for  storing  the  books. 

The  Revival  of  our  Native  Language  and  the  en- 
thusiasm for  intellectual  pursuits  generated  by  that 
National  movement ; the  ever-growing  demand  for 
a native  literature  that  can  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all ; the  spread  of  interest  in  technical 
^ education  and  in  industrial  development ; these  can 
be  most  effectively  advanced  by  the  promotion  of  a 
library  system. 

Rural  District  Councillors ! who  have  the  interests 
of  your  constituents  and  of  your  country  at  heart ! 
Adopt  the  Libraries  Acts  before  the  close  of  the 
year  ! Initiate  a library  system  that  will  aid  Ireland 
to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  progress,  intellectual  and 
material ! 

October  22nd,  1902, 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 


IKcssrs.  IK.  f>.  6111  Si  Son 

Beg  to  inform  Library  Committees  and  Mem- 
bers of  tfve  various  Local  Councils  that,  by 
reason  of  a large  (Stock  of  Books  (tfve  largest 
in  Ireland)  and  extensive  dealings  xoith  English 
and  otfver  Publishers,  they  are  able  to  supply 

Books  and  Periodicals 

Ora  Very  Favourable  Terms. 


‘Chey  xoill  be  fvappy  to  submit  Estimates  for 
supplying  small  or  large  quantities  of  Books, 
Binding  of  Books  and  Periodicals,  and  tfve 
production  of  Catalogues,  and  invite  correspon- 
dence in  regard  to  these  matters. 

^Cfvey  xjo\W  be  happy  to  send,  by  return  post, 
full  Catalogue  of  their  oton  Publications  or  those 
of  Irish  Publishers ; also,  English,  American 
etc.,  etc. 


M.  H.  GILL  & SON 5 

- - PUBLISHERS,  - - 

'Wholesale  ar\d  General  Booksellers  and  Bookbinders . 


NEW  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

IK.  ft.  6)11  $ Son, 

DUBLIN. 

FOOTPRINTS  OF  EMMET.  — By  J.  J.  Reynolds. 
With  50  illustrations  from  photographs  (mostly 
full-page)  and  much  new  matter.  3s.  6d.  net. 


THE  MacTERNA  N PRIZE  ESSAYS.— 

No.  1. — Pf\op  5^e*oeAt^c.  Irish  Text  with  English 
Translation  and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev. 
P.  S.  Dinneen.  9d. 

No.  2. — plit>eAcc  Irish  Text  with 

English  Translation.  By  Douglas  Hyde, 

LL.D.  9d. 


POEMS  AND  BALLADS  OF  YOUNG 

IRELAND.  N ew  cheap  re-issue.  6d. 


THE  FOUR  WINDS  OF  ERIN.  By  “Ethna 
Carbery”  (Mrs.  MacManus).  7th  edition.  Cloth, 
2s.  Paper,  is. 

KATHLEEN  MAVOURNEEN:  a Tale  of 
1798.  By  R.  McDonnell.  2s. 

Complete  List  sent  to  any  Address  on  Application . 


